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Sign language, speaking to the hearing impaired and the deaf, is an important form of communication in government. 


In an effort to improve communica- 
tion with BLM’s deaf employees and 
those deaf people coming to the 
Personnel Office looking for work, 
ASO’s EEO office organized a 12-week 
sign language class. Employee interest 
ran high with 110 BLMers signing up. 
Unfortunately the class size was limited 
to 25 people and those who worked with 
a deaf person or in Personnel were 
given first preference. 

Two instructors, Clyde Vincent and 
Jon Deisher, are teaching the Basic 
American Sign Language Class for an 
hour each Wednesday at lunch. The 
class began with learning the alphabet in 
sign language and is now learning 
common words needed to communi- 
cate with deaf employees. 


At the Sensory Impairment Center 
Clyde Vincent teaches the deaf basic 
living skills such as: how to do their own 
budget; how to shop for food, clothes, 
etc.; and how to use equipment 
available to the deaf, thereby helping 
them to become more self-reliant. He 
also teaches a sign language night class 
at Anchorage Community College. 
Clyde was born deaf to a family whose 
members are all deaf. 

Clyde, Mel Williams, and ASO Public 
Affairs are working on producing a set 
of video tapes in which Clyde narrates 
in sign language, and Mel verbalizes 
what Clyde is saying. When the video 
tapes are complete, they will be used 
along with the American Sign Language 
Bock and Clyde as instructor to start a 


new class. This will give 25 of those 
people who did not make it into the first 
class another chance. 

Jon Deisher is a counselor for the 
State of Alaska, Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation where he works with the 
deaf and physically and mentally 
disabled Vietnam veterans. Vocational 
Rehabilitation is an employment agency 
for people handicapped by any type of 
disability. Jon works as a coordinator 
between disabled workers and a 
potential employer. When a 
handicapped person comes to 
Vocational Rehabilitation for help, he is 
first medically and vocationally tested 
and evaluated as to his or her abilities. If 


continued, page 9 
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Holiday Greetings! from Curtis 


McVee, state director, to all BLM Alaska 


employees and their families. “May 1984 be a very good year for you!” 


The Latest On Conduct From Personnel 


by Stephanie Schmidt 


Misconduct has adverse consequ- 
ences, and those consequences are 
certain. Or should be, according to the 
Office of Personnel Management. 

In a recently published Federal 
Personnel Manual Letter, OPM urged 
agencies to publish a table of standards 
and expectations, along with potential 
penalties to be meted out for 
infractions. 

To that end, OPM has published a 
sample Table of Actions covering a wide 
array of offenses which may be used by 
agencies in devising a table suitable to 
their particular circumstances. 

The OPM guidelines were published 
in support of the President’s Council of 
Integrity and Efficiency on the premise 
that a published table of punitive 
measures will not only inform 
employees of agency expectations, but 
also ensure equal treatment of offenses. 

All offenders will be subject to 
punishment, no matter what their grade 
level or position. 


Some offenses call for automatic 
dismissal, such as participation in a 
strike, work stoppage, slow down, sick 
out or other job action against the 
Government. Also calling for prompt 
removal is the mutilation or destruction 
of a public record; as well as violations 
of rules involving soliciting 
contributions for a gift to a superior, 
breach of prohibitions against political 
contributions, and failure to deposit in 
the Treasury money accruing for lapsed 
salaries or from unused appropriations. 

Other activities for which punitive 
action may be taken include 
misconduct regarding attendance and 
tardiness; sleeping, loafing, or failure to 
carry out duties; making false, malicious 
or unfounded statements against co- 
workers, supervisors, subordinates, or 
government officials; breach of 
regulations, security or safety; drugs 
and intoxicants; aggressive behavior; 
gambling; sexual harrassment; 
violations of employee constitutional 
rights; stealing or unauthorized use of 
property; and misuse of motor vehicles. 


ALASKA PEOPLE is published monthly for the 
employees of the Bureau of Land Management 
and distributed statewide. It is produced by the 
Public Affairs Staff, Alaska State Office, 701 C 
Street, Box 13, Anchorage, Alaska 99513. Phone 
(907) 271-5555. 
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How much we ENJOY what we have is 
more important than how MUCH we 


have. Life is full of people who have 
more than they know what to do with, 
but cannot be content. It is the capacity 
to enjoy life that brings contentment. 


Penalties for the above offenses 
range from oral admonishment, to 
written reprimand, to suspension, to 
removal. The actual punishment 
handed out depends upon the severity 
of the offense and whether the behavior 
is a first or recurring offense. 

By publishing a Table of Penalties 
OPM believes that unwanted behavior 
will receive early attention and prevent 
minor offenses from growing into major 
conduct problems. 

. The Bureau uses as a guideline the 
Disciplinary Action Guide published in 
370 Departmental Manual 752.3, 
Appendix A, Part A. Supervisors are 
the officials responsible for initiating and 
carrying out all disciplinary actions. 
However, they must seek guidance 
from the Employee Programs and 
Services Section prior to taking any 
measure against an employee to assure 
that the guides are applied consistently 
and appropriately, and in accordance 
with regulatory requirements. Anyone 
needing assistance should contact Jim 
Pooley at 271-5043. 
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Roger L. Trimble Is New Fire Chief 


by Bill Robertson 


Roger L. Trimble was sworn in as the 
new Alaska Fire Service manager in 
ceremonies held November 23 in 
Fairbanks. 

Trimble, an 11-year veteran of Alaska 
and the BLM, received his BS degree in 
Wildlife Biology from Washington State 
University. He came to Alaska in 1969 
and has held various positions in the old 
BLM fire control organization in 
McGrath, Tok, Fairbanks, and 
Anchorage. In addition, he has worked 
on the BLM surface protection program 
in the National Petroleum Reserve- 
Alaska. During his fire control career 
Trimble held a key position on a 
Department of the Interior fire team 
which was called into service on large 
fires in Canada, Montana, and Nevada. 

The Alaska Fire Service was formed 
by a reorganization of the old BLM fire 
control organization. It was reshaped in 
response to changing land patterns 
caused by the Alaska Statehood Act, 
the Alaska Native Claims Settlement _ 
ae ee eske pore interes As new AFS Manager, Roger Trimble receives honorary extinguisher from BLM 

As AFS manager, Trimble reports State Director Curtis McVee. 
directly to the state director. AFS 
provides fire suppression services to all 
Department of the Interior agencies in 
Alaska, the Alaska Natives, and to the 
State of Alaska under a cooperative 
agreement. Many other non-land- 
based state and federal agencies, 
including the military, are also involved 
through cooperative fire management 
plans and cooperative support 
agreements. 

According to Trimble, “The AFS is 
very cost effective; we provide a better 
level of fire protection on a significantly 
reduced budget. The reorganization 
marks a new direction that recognizes 
fire as a natural resource that must be 
managed. This increased efficiency is 
aided by using modern technology in 
weather and lightning detection, 
computer-assisted mapping, and land 
status plotting. This provides the AFS 
with real-time information for the — 
dispatch of people and material.” 


_. 


Thanks to the help of Horace Sanders and key workers: eT Dare 

Madding, Jack Lewis, Joan Biggs, Lois Tigner, Cathy Weaklend, argaret 
New Ki ng Holiday McDaniel, Jim Meek, Jack Grafton, and all the BLM employees who contributed, 

nee BLM’s part in the Combined Federal Campaign (CFC) was a great success. 

Pe ne a A ea one BLM’s Anchorage area employees contributed $21,000 to the CFC. This 
of every January to celebrate the represents 32 percent employee participation and 160 percent of the projected 
birthday of the Rev. Martin Luther King, goal of $13,000. Good job! (pictured above left to right, Joe Morris and Horace 
dr. Sanders) 
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Yingst Granted Meritorious Service Award 


Donovan (Don) Yingst was recently 
granted the Meritorious Service Award 
by former Secretary of the Interior 
James G. Watt in recognition of his 
exceptional service in the field of natural 
resource management in Alaska. 


Yingst developed a comprehensive 
schedule for land-use decisions relating 
to mineral leasing on national wildlife 
refuges and BLM lands, and _ for 
decisions relating to settlement and 
mineral development on public lands in 
the 49th State. He was the lead federal 
negotiator with the state representing 
all federal agencies involved in 
negotiation of a master Memorandum 
of Understanding to implement the 
schedule of land use decisions. 


His work reduced federal government 
costs, streamlined the energy/minerals 
program, and unified diverse interests. 
His achievement improved organiza- 
tion effectiveness and set an 
outstanding example for others within 
the federal government. 


Yingst received the award in Idaho 
where he now lives since his retirement 
from BLM’s Alaska State Office in 1982. 


Zs 


Don Yingst 


A ONE SOLITARY LIFE 


He was born in an obscure village. 
He worked in a carpenter shop 
until he was thirty. He then became 
an intinerant preacher. 
He never held an office. 
He never had a family 
or owned a house. 
He didn’t go to college. 
He had no credentials but himself... 
Nineteen centuries have come and gone, 


-A Job Well Done 


by Stephanie Schmidt 


A September visit by Donald Yee of 
the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission to review our progress 
under the Bureau’s affirmative action 
program for the handicapped resulted 
| in an excellent report card for Alaska. 
| This was a fitting conclusion to a year 
that saw BLM receive the governor’s 
award for the large employer that 
contributed most in assisting those with 
disabilities. 

“We found your program managers 
very supportive,” said Yee of the 
program in general and of the variety of 
Federal resources available to the 
handicapped and other special 
emphasis groups. The overall statistics 
for Alaska on the employment of 
handicapped individuals stands at 5.8 


percent, well above the 4.3 percent 
figure for the Department. 

Supervisors have been enthusiastic 
in making use of appointing authorities 
and job restructuring in order to employ 
the handicapped. “Please be assured,” 
Yee added, “that we know your. 
continued support is essential to meet 
the goals and the objectives established 
for the Federal Government’s 
Handicapped Program.” 

Jim Pooley, Employee Programs and 
Services, and Norma DeBaker, Office 
of EEO, are responsible for the 


management of the Handicapped 


Program operation, and for assisting 
supervisors in placing referrals. “Both 
of us are in agreement,” said Pooley, 
“that the success of the program is the 


result of the support provided by the . 


supervisors and managers of BLM in 
Alaska.” 


and today he is the central figure 
All the armies that ever marched, 


and all the parliaments that ever sat, 


of the human race. 


and all the navies that ever sailed 


and all the kings that ever reigned 

have not affected the life of man 
on this earth as much as that 
One solitary life 

and this is the life we celebrate 

this Christmas. 
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According to the October 31, 1983 Issue of the 
Federal Employees’ News Digest 


“The Office of Personnel 
Management has issued its new pay-for- 
performance rules governing federal 
employees” pay, promotions and’ job 
security. The rules represent some 
compromise over the OPM’s earlier 
proposed ones, but nevertheless 
represent a victory for the agency. The 
new rules were published in the 
October 25 Federal Register. 

The rules involving within-grade 
raises apply only to federal white-collar 
employees. Blue collar workers are not 
affected. However, both white-collar 
and blue-collar employees are covered 
by the new reductions-in-force (RIF) 
rules. 

The new layoff rules set up a point- 
ranking system for employees in 
agencies that undergo RIFs. Employees 
would get a point for each year of 
service. Additional points would 
depend upon the total of their last three 
annual performance ratings. They will 
receive up to 10 points for an 
“outstanding” rating, seven points for 
an “exceeds fully successful” rating, and 
five points for a “fully successful” rating. 
Those with the lowest point totals 
would be the first ones fired whenever 
layoffs occur because of budget cuts, 
reorganizations, etc. But present 
_ veteran retention rights will continue to 
be fully protected. 

The new system of giving employees 
longevity within-grade raises (worth 3 
percent) requires that white-collar 
employees will have to get a “fully 
successful” or better rating to get the 


within-grade raises. Those/with higher 
than “fully successful” would in addition 
to receiving the within-grade raises also 
be eligible for other cash awards as well. 

The new system for within-grades will 
be phased-in gradually. It goes into 
effect for those in grades GS-11 to 18 
next year; for those in GS-6 through 10 
in 1985, and for those in grades 1 
through 5 in 1986. 

OPM said they estimate that while 
about 99 percent of white-collar 
employees now receive their within- 
grade raises, roughly 96 percent would 
qualify under the new system. 


All agencies would be required to 


adopt a standarized five-tier rating 
system — “outstanding,” “exceeds fully 
successful,” “fully successful,” 
“minimally statisfactory,” and 
“unsatisfactory.” About 60 percent now 
have five-tier systems, although some 
use only three while others have as 
many as six rating levels. 

The new rules also set up 
demonstration programs lasting up to 
five years involving 40,000 employees at 
eight sites to be selected under this 
program. Federal unions with exclusive 
recognition rights may negotiate with 
the? agencies on the setting of 
performance standards and _ the 
“critical” elements of jobs, even the 
amount and frequency of within-grade 


raises. 

The OPM had strongly opposed such 
an overall system, but agreed to the 
demonstration projects as a 
compromise. These projects 


Heim Receives Governor's Safety Award 


Richard T. Helm, Branch of Field 
Surveys, was recently awarded the 
Governor’s Safety Award at the 
Governor’s Safety Conference in 
Anchorage. As a land surveyor party 
chief for a Cadastral Survey operation 
Helm was responsible for the safety of 
his crew. 

In July, 1983, Helm and his crew of 20 
land surveyors, survey trainees and 
aids, contract helicopter pilots, 
mechanic, and a camp cook were 
assigned to a remote area 115 miles 
north of Kotzebue and approximately 
100 miles east of Point Lay. Soon after 
the camp was established curious 
grizzly bears came visiting to see what 
was going on. Almost overnight 
barricades were erected; watch 
schedules and patrols around the 200- 
foot camp perimeter were set up to alert 
the crew when a bear entered the 
campground; noise makers were 


devised; pilots were placed on stand-by 
to start their helicopters to herd the 
bears out of camp; camp waste was 
flown out of the camp; and Helm 
voluntarily extended his average 12- 
hour day to 18 hours per day, seven 
days per week. For 34 days, until camp 
closure, more than 18 bears were 
involved in 89 separate confrontations. 
During this time Helm was able to get 
the job done without harm to his crew 
and only one bear was shot. 


To figure the cost of living, just take 


your income and add 10 percent. 


presumably would give unions a foot in 
the door to extend these negotiation 
rights government-wide eventually. But 
the unions are wary of how this will turn 
out and are not happy about the overall 
new pay-for-performance rules. They 
may enlist the aid of their friends in 
Congress to block them in the future. 

Federal managers and supervisors in 
grades 13 through 15 get a real break 
under the new pay-for-performance 
rules. 

Under the 1978 Civil Service Reform 
Act they were denied within-grade 
raises and only guaranteed one-half of 
annual federal white-collar pay raises. 
However, the new rules will give them 
equivalent within-grade raises for “fully 
successful” performance and the entire 
amount of annual federal pay raises. 

In addition, federal agencies are 
instructed to set aside 1 percent of 
payroll to use for cash awards for 
meritorious performance. 

There is legislation pending in the 
Senate that would increase the cash 
outlays for those merit awards. 

The Office of Personnel Management 
decided to restore within-grade raises 
and full annual pay boosts for these 
managers and supervisors because of 
the unhappiness and discontent that 
prevailed among them these past five 
years under merit pay. 

Not only were they denied within- 
grade raises and full annual pay hikes, 
they received few merit raises and 
consequently fared worse than their 
subordinates. 


Photo by Wayne Boden 


In the Kotzebue area, a large grizzly 
bear weighs about 800 pounds. 
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ACCOLADES 
Awards October/November ‘83 


SPECIAL ACHIEVEMENT 
AWARDS FOR A SPECIAL 
ACT OF SERVICE 
Margaret Borneman, Spvy Mamt. 
Asst., Div. of Admin. 
Pamela Chesla, Procurement Agent, 
Div. of Admin. 
Sandra Simpson, Proc. Clerk, Div. 
of Admin. 
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SPECIAL ACHIEVEMENT 
AWARD FOR SUSTAINED 
SUPERIOR PERFORMANCE 


Nancy L. Getchell, Land Law 
Exam., Div. of Conveyance Mgmt. 

Christy Mitchell, Land Law Exam., 
Div. of Conveyance Management 

Norma DeBaker, Equal Employment 
Manager, EEO Office 
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QUALITY STEP INCREASE 


Bernice P. Leskosky, Spvy. Misc. 
Doc. Exam., Div.of Operations 

Jean R. Council, Spvy. Land Law 
Examiner, Div. of Operations 

W. Gail Ozmina, Spvy. Land Law 
Exam., Div. of Operations 

Catherine H. Crawford, Spvy. Land 
Law Exam., Div. of Operations 

Dayle K. Sherba, Secretary, Div. of 
Operations 

Paul Johnson, Spvy. Land Law 
Exam., Div. of Conveyance Mgmt. 

Pat Bower, Land Law Examiner, 
Div. of Conveyance Management 


CSE SESEM SEMITONES GEMM MVE MMMM IH IY 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY AWARD 


W. Kay Johnson, Assist. Dist. Mar. 
for Operations, ADO Div. of 
Resources 
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(September) 


Donna M. Asuncion, Accounting Tech., 
FDO Div. of Operations 
Eusebio Delvalle III, Misc. Doc. Examiner, 
ASO Div. of Conveyance Management 
Wilma J. Hart, Personnel Clerk (Typing), 
FDO Div. of Administration 
Paul G. Dodson, Misc. Documents Examiner, 
ASO Div. of Conveyance Management 
Sandra N. King, Legal Clerk (Typing), 
FDO Div. of Operations 
Blair M. Marasco, Spvy. Land Law Examiner, 
FDO Div. of Operations 
) Allen A. Dietz, Jr., Computer Operator 
ASO Div. of Operations 
Clyde Robinson, Mail Clerk, ASO 
, Div. of Administration 
Delores A. Long, Clerk Typist, ASO 
Div. of Administration 
Patricia C. Martinez, Staffing Assistant 
ASO Div. of Administration 


(October) 


Kenneth W. Butner, Cartographic Tech. 
FDO Dv. of Operations 

Tammy L. Frankforter, Clerk Typist, 
ASO Div. of Mineral Resources 

Martha A. Harrington, Lega! Clerk (Typing) 
ASO Div. of Conveyance Management 

Reta A. Hubbard, Legal Clerk (Typing), 
FDO Div. of Operations 

Barbara J. Taylor, Clerk Typist, FDO 
Div. of Administration 

Albert T. Deile, Secretary (Typing), 
ASO Public Affairs Office 

Susan G. Erickson, Misc. Doc. Clerk (Typing) 
ASO Div. of Conveyance Management 

} Nancy L. Larsen, Cartographic Tech., ASO 
Div. of Operations 

Earle F. Layser, Botanist, ASO 
Div. of Resources 

Charlie M. Chandler, Information Receptionst, 
FDO Div. of Operations 

Mary R. Karle, Cartographic Tech., ASO 
Div. of Operations 


(November) 


Alta L. Lagomarsino, Personnel Clerk (Typing), 
ADO Div. of Administration 

Kevin W. Henry, Automotive Mechanic, 
Alaska Fire Service 

Cecilia A. Berki, Clerk Typist, ASO 
Div. of Conveyance Management 

Ruby A. Jenkins, Contact Representative 
(Typing), ASO Div. of Operations 

Nickolas J. Nugent, Cartographic Tech. 
FDO, Div. of Operations 

Lois P. Simenson, Land Law Examiner, 
ASO Div. of Mineral Resources 

Alverna Moyer, Clerk Typist, ASO 
Div. of Conveyance Management 

Gail A. Soldato, Secretary (Typing), ASO 

Div. of Cadastral Survey 


“WELCOME ABOARD’ @7<ooo<} "MOVING ON” 


(September) 


Marie A. Hoover, Clerk Typist, ASO 
Div. of Cadastral Survey 

Ida G. Whitt, Clerk Typist, FDO 

David Blankenship, Misc.Doc. Examiner, 
ASU Viv. of Mineral Resources 

Thomas Gainer, Mail Clerk, ASO 
Div. of Administration 

Timothy Godfrey, Personnel Clerk (Typing), 
ADO Div. of Administration 

Rebecca Johnson, Clerk Typist, ASO 
Div. of Conveyance Management 

Jean C. Payne, Secretary (Typing), ADO 
Div. of Mineral Resources 

Victoria M. Vascik, Secretary (Typing), 
ASO Div. of Operations 

Diane D. Lehmann, Secretary (Typing), 
ASO Div. of Cadastral Survey 

Carol A. Archer, Clerk Typist, ASO 
Div. of Conveyance Managment 

Elda R. Cottrell, Land Law Examiner, 
ASO Div. of Conveyance Management 

Michelle M. Ward, Realty Specialist, 

Karla A. Belz, Personnel Clerk (Typing), 
FDO Div. of Administration 

Sherman E. Bell, Land Surveyor, ASO 
Div.of Cadastral Survey 

Grace L. Petranovich, Land Law Examiner, 
ASO Div. of Conveyance Management 

Yvonne H. Vaughan, Land Law Examiner, 
ASO Div. of Conveyance Management 

Vivian K. Fields, Support Services Specialist, 
ASO Div. of Administration : 

Diana G. Gillies, Clerk Typist, ASO 
Div. of Mineral Resources 

Patricia S. Frink, Cartographic Tech., 
ASO Div. of Operations 

tloyd K. Kugzruk, Computer Prog. Analyst, 
Alaska Fire Service 


(October) 


David H. Carr, Realty Specialist, FDO 
Greta M. Ossiander, Student Trainee 
(Land Surveyor) ASO Div. of 
Cadastral Survey 
Craig B. Redman, Student Trainee 
(Land Surveyor) ASO Div. of 
Cadastral Survey 
Hal E. Booher, Admin. Specialist (Exec. Asst.) 
ASO Office of the State Director 
Mark S. Lenarz, Cartographic Tech., 
ASO Div. of Operations 
Janice S. Rainwater, Legal Clerk, ASO 
Div. of Mineral Resources 
Adam M. Sullivan, Cartographic Tech. 
ASO Div.of Cadastral Survey 
Rosemary Wakole, Support Service Supv., 
AFS Div. of Fire Support Services 
Barbara McMillen, Information Receptionist, 
FDO Div. of Operations 


(November) 


Jennifer J. Skerrett, Clerk Typist, 


ASO Div. of Cadastral Survey 
Marilyn W. Dales, Mail and File Clerk 
FDO Div.of Administration 
Barbara Bradshaw, Secretary (Typing), ADO 
Rosemarie J. Slagle, Personnel Clerk 
\lyping), ADO Div. of Administration 
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We Are Now Part Of 
Yukon Standard Time 


On the last Saturday in October, 
Alaska’s four time zones changed to ALASKA 
two zones. Most of Alaska, except for STANDARD STANDARD 
the Aleutian Chain west of 169 degrees, 
30 minutes west longitude, is now inthe 
same time zone — Yukon Standard 
Time. St. Lawrence Island and other 
islands off the mainland will also be 
under Yukon Standard Time. 

The time zone change between the 
Washington D.C. office as well as other 
BLM offices in the lower 48 has 
decreased by one hour. For example: 


PACIFIC 
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3:00 
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Washington D.C. — 4 Hours 
Denver, CO — 2 Hours 
West Coast States — 1 Hour 


The major benefit is an added hour 
to telephone between Alaska and other 
BLM offices. 


Seasons 
Greetings from 
the ASO Public 
Affairs Staff - 


4 
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(standing left to right) Al Deile, Secretary; George Gurr, Chief; Xenia Hough, 
Information Receptionist; Ted Fullwood, Editorial Assistant; Marnie Isaacs, 
Writer/Editor; (seated left to right) Tricia Hogervorst-Rukke, Writer/Editor; Jim 
Mroczek, Graphic Illustrator; Paul Savercool, Public Affairs Specialist. 
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Wang Computer Installation Near Complete 


Installation of the new Wang 
Computer is close to completion and 
operation of the system is already in full 
swing in areas such as Document 
Processing. 

Thirty terminals at the State Office 
are connected by over 14,000 feet of 
cable to two Central Processing Units 
(CPUs). The CPUs process 
information from the terminals and 
store it in two data storage facilities. 
The two CPUs, informally called Curt” 
and “Fred,” each hold up to 26.8 MEGA 
bytes of information. A MEGA byte of 
information translates to 4,000 single 
spaced pages of typed information. 

Another new innovation soon to be 
installed is the Optical Character 
Reader (OCR). The OCR reads the 
characters on a typed page without 
anyone having to type the information 
into the computer. 

The holdup to completion lies with 
the installation of the Wang Intertie 
System Exchange (WISE) box which 
ties together the two CPUs. Once the 
WISE box is installed, all the terminals 
at the State Office will be intertied. For 
example, if someone in Photogram- 
metry writes a letter and needs it edited 
and checked for accuracy by Resources 
and Operations, the Resources and 
Operations people involved simply call 
up the report on their own terminals 
and check it over. When it has been 
checked by everyone, the terminal 
Operator runs out a copy of the 
information on paper, it is signed , and 
sent out. Much of the redundancy of 
typing and retyping, carrying it from one 


Document Processing’s Barbara Talley sire one fof the new Wana termindls ona 
trial run. 


division to another or sending it by 
interoffice mail is eliminated. 

Right now the State Office terminals 
are not intertied with those at the 
Districts, but the discs used to hold the 
information are the same and can be 
sent back and forth. Eventually the 
State Office and the districts will also be 
able to telecommunicate with each 
other. 

SOHIO and ARCO | are both 
equipped with a large Wang System but 
BLM and U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 


are the first in Alaska to have intertied 
terminals that can interchange 
information. The Wang system is 
currently being installed in all the BLM 
District and State offices throughout 
the country and in time they may all 
become part of the same network. 
Presently there are 30 Wang 
terminals in the State Office: three in 
Cadastral Survey, three in the 
Resource Division, six in Operations, 
two in Administration, 13 in 
Conveyances and three in Minerals. 


Morris Massey Lectures at Anchorage Sheraton 


More than 100 Alaska BLMers met at 
the Anchorage Sheraton Hotel 
November 1 to hear Dr. Morris 
Massey’s lecture entitled, “What You 
Are is Not Necessarily What You Will 
Be.” 

The lecture, like its title, was 
extremely provocative, and Massey 
drove his points home with a pazzaz 
more akin to a Flip Wilson performance 
than one we normal liken to the 
conservative image of a college 
professor (Dr. Massey was Associate 
Dean of undergraduate studies at the 
University of Colorado in Boulder). 

The afternoon lecture touched home 
on many points close to all of us on the 
subject of living in a highly complex 
society. His point was that there is a 
tremendous generation gap between 
age groups that has been formed by 
historical, technological, and 
sociological events unique to each 


generation during their formative years. 
He graphically pointed out that people 
raised in the twenties, thirties and 
forties just don’t have the same (for 
better or worse) type of values as those 
brought up in years closer to the 
present. War, television . . . even 
Doctor Benjamin Spock have 


contributed to this broad separation in > 


values. 


Massey cited four distinct age classes 


we all fall into (five, if you are an 
octogenarian or older); Traditionalists 
(grew up in the 20s, 30s and 40s), In- 
Betweeners (late 40s and 50s through 
the early 70s), and the Synthesizers (the 
generation of the 70s and 80s). He 
recommended specific approach 
strategies for dealing with people in 
each of the age classifications but 
hastened to suggest that as far as total 
agreement is concerned, ”. . never the 
twain shall meet. The programming of 


each group during their formative years 
differs too widely.” 
The admission tab for the lecture was 


picked up by BLM for 100 participants. 


The Training Division held a drawing to 
select the lucky number from the nearly 
200 people who applied. Eleven of the 
less fortunate who did not draw a free 
ducat, paid for their ticket out of their 
own pockets. However, those who did 
foot the bill themselves were repaid 
many times over by the sheer quality of 
performance they were able to witness. 

Other federal, Municipality and State 
agencies, as well as a limited number of 
the general public also attended the 
lecture, filling the 500 available seats at 
the Sheraton. 

The final lecture in the Massey series 
will be presented sometime in April of 
next year. 
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the person falls under Jon’s program, 
he begins looking for employers who 
need the skills the person has. The 
federal and state governments often 
offer good possibilities for placing a 
handicapped person. Jon’s caseload 
varies from 70 to 110 people at one time. 

Learning sign language is like learning 
a whole new language-- it takes lots of 
time and practice. Body language is a 
very important part of signing. To make 
yourself credable you must make your 
expressions match your signing. Sixty 
to 70 percent of what we say is in the 
inflections we express. A 12-week 
course just gives the basics; becoming 
proficient takes continual use of signing 
and learning new words. 

Deafness falls into three categories. 
Some people become deaf later in life; 
for them learning to lip-read is often 


Marsha Walker and Dianne Harrison learning to sign. 
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easier than learning to sign. Other 
people are born deaf to deaf parents 
and sisters and brothers; they generally 
learn how to communicate from their 
parents. Children born deaf to hearing 
parents sometimes have the hardest 
time. The key is early identification of 
the hearing problems. 

Any occupation which does not 
constantly require hearing is a job 
possibility. For example there are deaf 
teachers, drafters, computer 
maintenance technicians, warehouse- 
men, electricians, journeymen painters, 
bookkeepers, etc. Communication 
between a deaf person and fellow 
employees who do not know sign 
language usually consists of a 
combination of miming, lipreading, and 
writing notes. Two deaf people can 
communicate by telephone by using a 
keyboard called a TTY teletype or TDD 
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(Telecom Device for the Deaf) on which 
they type messages back and forth. 

When you entounter a deaf person: 

--Don’t tap him/her on the shoulder 
from behind; it can be very startling. 

--Face the person when communicat- 
ing with him/her, especially if the person 
lip-reads. Don’t turn away while talking. 

--Be aware of your facial expressions 
when communicating. 

--Don’t chew gum or candy when 
talking to a lip-reader. 

--Don’t assume a deaf person can 
read lips. Lipreading is an art, not a 
science. 

Twenty-five to 40 percent of what we 
say is visible by our mouth, the rest is 
guesswork for the deaf. A way to test 
your own lip-reading abilities is to turn 
down the sound on your TV. When you 
try this, remember that someone whois 
deaf can lip-read even less than you can. 


Jon Deisher teaching the BLM class sign language. 
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House Votes for 
January Pay Raise 


According to the October 31, 1983 
issue of the Federal Employees’ News 
Digest the House by a vote of 245 to 176 
overrode the action of its Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee which has 
approved an October-effective date for 
a 4 percent federal white-collar pay 
raise. 

Instead, the House as part of a budget 
reconciliation bill voted to make the 4 
percent raise effective in January. 

The Senate already has gone on 
record in favor of a 4 percent pay raise 
in January. 

A 4 percent pay raise approved by 
Congress would supersede President 
Reagan’s alternate federal pay plan 
which provides for a 3.5 percent federal 
pay raise effective January. 

Meanwhile Judge Oliver Gasch of 
U.S. District Court here has denied a 
motion by the National Treasury 
Employees Union to grant a preliminary 
injunction to block the government 
from implementing the alternative pay 
plan. NTEU had asked the court to |} ~ 
instead require the adjustment of 
federal white collar salaries by the full 
21% percent comparability figure. 

The House bill also delays the next 
cost-of-living increase (COLA) for 


retired government workers and To help publicize the FLPMA mandated deadline, ASO Public Affairs filmed a 
public service announcement for local TV. The video film starred Al Warr, (left), 


survivors to January 1985. 


Congress already has approved | miscellaneous documents examiner, and Robbie Havens (right), contact 
limiting federal blue-collar pay raises to representative. Both work in the BLM public room, first floor, Federal Building. 
whatever amount is set for white-collar The cameraman pictured, Paul Savercool, who directed the filming session, works 


employees. 
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